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PASSING ALL PUPILS— 
AND THE BUCK 


Ir is matter of common knowledge that in 
many of our public-school systems all pupils are 
promoted every Certain 


prominent educators seek to justify this scheme 


automatically year. 
of general promotion on edueational grounds. 
They tell us that keeping a child back while 
id will cause him to 
emotional shock which will affect his growth. 


others go ahe:z suffer an 
He goes backward socially, mentally, and phys- 
it is the most harmful thing that can 
They insist that we must get 
satisfactory 
Edueation, 
they say, should be on a plane above all reward 
and punishment.? 

But the sentimentally “democratic” 


leally ; 
happen to him. 
away from the idea of reward for 
work and punishment for failure. 


distribu- 
tion of “rewards” to deserving and undeserving 
alike is the very worst kind of reward and pun- 
ishment—the arbitrary kind which is divoreed 
from reality and justice. 

Why should not children begin to learn at an 
early age that rewards and punishments are in 
the very nature of things in this world? If we 
do not lay in our provisions in time, we are 
punished by having to go without. If we do 


not start for the station at the proper moment, 
1 For instance, Angelo Patri, syndicated news- 
paper article, October 4, 1943. 
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we miss the train, and our journey is spoiled. 
If we do not take the trouble to study a lesson, 
we are punished by our ignorance when recita- 
To be sure, in life there is 
lucky 


us from the consequences of our negligence or 


tion-time comes. 
always the chance of a accident to save 
misdoing, but we shall be wise not to count upon 
such a way out. To ineuleate the responsibility 
which must be the basis of true citizenship, the 
experience of school should represent a more 
nearly perfect and ideal and impartial system 
of rewards and punishments than that which 
sometimes prevails—or seems to prevail—in the 
world outside. 

It is no wonder that our young people often 
show more respect for achievement in sports or 
extracurricular activities than for satis- 
standing in the 
activities rewards must actually be won, or such 


other 


factory classroom. In_ those 


is at least more nearly the case than in academic 
work. If a boy is obviously incapable of play- 
ing football, the 
team anyhow, just for fear he may suffer from 
inferiority. The 
If he does not have the 


he is not allowed to “make” 
a feeling of fact is faced as 
a matter of 
ability to play an instrument somewhere near 


course. 
aeceptably, he does not become a member of 


the school orchestra. In these kinds of effort, 
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the results are too plainly apparent for laxity 
to be covered up. Performances take place 


openly before the public, who ean judge them 
for what they are. But 


learning to read intelligently, to think straight, 


when a student is not 
to express himself clearly and decently, to get 
hold ot 


‘oblem with effective method, these profound 


and keep them in order, to attack 


lacts 


failures do not show up nearly so conspicu- 


ously. Things be managed so that they 


are hardly noticed at all. The 


remain well enough pleased with himself, secure 


may 


student may 


in the assumption that he is “doing all right” 


or at any rate “getting by.” His awakening 
may be postponed, but if he ever does have to 
meet a real test, the shoek will be all the more 


devastating for his lengthy sojourn in a fool's 


paradise. 

Of course we know that the right kind of en- 
couragement at the proper time may work won- 
ders in a child’s development. All honor is due 
the wise teacher, parent, or friend who sees in 


i young person the latent eapacities not appar- 


ent to others, and strengthens him to overcome 


the timidity, the lack of self-confidence, which 
represses those possibilities. But the hidden 
talents must be real, not imaginary, and any 
renuine encouragement will always be a stim- 
ulus to increzsed effort, not a mere justifying 
of self-satisfaction. It is no real kindness to a 
pupil to eover up his real failure to do what 
the job requires by a comfortable statement that 
he is “working to capacity.” Encouragement is 


thing to be handed out right and left 


not some 
without diserimination. 
A study of 


results 


a particular case will show what 


pathetic may ensue from the undis- 


criminating policy of promoting pupils year 
after year whether they conform to any reason- 


We shall eall 


which bears no 


able requirements or not. this 
Ralph 
resemblance to his. 
ease-report will be mingled with this summary. 
There 


should 


boy Ringer, a name 


No details from any other 


need be no astonishment, however, if it 


remind anyone of others that he has 


known. Data from objective evidence indicate 


that, as a conservative estimate, 15 of 100 stu- 


dents who enter our colleges and universities 
today are quite comparable to Ralph Ringer. 
What is far more important, the kind of phe- 


nomenon which his story presents in a strong 
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light must surely have vitiated the “education” 
of great numbers for whom the results are never 
brought out by any conclusive demonstration. 
Ralph was graduated from a small-town hich 
school with a record not particularly impressive. 
The highest mark he ever received was a “(.” 
and his average was distinctly lower than that. 
For the four years of English his grades were 
“pi” “he” “C” and “C-.” Phe fact: that he 
achieved an unqualified “C” in publie speaking 
(a subject which he said that he especially liked) 
indicates that it was only his oral work that got 
him through English at all; we shall present], 
observe some of his writing. It appears sig 
nificant that he failed utterly in second-year 
mathematics and that he avoided all foreign 
languages, for these are subjects which require 
cumulative learning and progressive mastery. 
To judge by even the best showing that he has 
been able to make in any objective test since he 
left high school, we may well suspect that a 
number of the marks he received there were con- 
siderably higher than they ought to have been. 
Ralph is personally likable, and we can easily 
imagine teachers becoming soft-hearted and let 
ting him off with a “D” or a “C- 


1 99 


really deserved an unmitigated “E. 


when he 


As a senior in high school, Ralph showed an 
IQ of 98, which suggests average mental ability. 
A teacher who had known him for seven years 
testified that he was “weak in English” and “had 
something of an inferiority complex in regard 
to aeademie work,” although he had “average 
ability.” Several members of the high-school 
faculty spoke in praise of his “leadership.” 
Evidently this quality appeared only in ath 
letiecs, for he held no elass office and did not 
figure in any other “activities” of the school. 
At any rate, his mere academie deficiencies were 
not allowed to interfere with the progress of his 
education. In due course he received the di- 
ploma which would admit him to any state-sup 
ported institution of higher learning. Let his 
own written words tell the story of the next 
step: 

After my graduation I decided I wouldn’t go to 
school, so I went to work in a store. After a while 
I got to thinking that mabe I should go to school 
and not halftoo work all my life at hard labor. 
After not working for awhile and things got tough, 
I decided that I had better try and go to college. 
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The most things I would like to do is go to college 
and be a coach. My interest in sports is very 
great. I played different sports when I was little 
nd all the way through school and a year after I 
yraduated. 

A little Bashfull and Sensitive is my weak points 
My Health in 
I have taken 


By going to college I want to try 


and my strong points are courages. 

the past two years has been very good. 
care of my self. 
ind learn as much as I ean. College is very im- 
portant in any body life. It give you a chance to 
make something of your self. I have played Basket- 
ball and Baseball and tennis a 
played football a little. I like Sports very much, 
my interest in them is very great. Last 
was down to look over the college and seen a few 


lots and I have 


winter J 


Baskeball games and my interest in the college was 
very great. So I made up my mind I would go to 
school. My coach in high school was telling what 


a wonderful college it was. 


This unhurried piece of writing needs no com- 
ment as an illustration of mental immaturity. 
Yet it is sufficiently coherent to be quite intel- 
ligible and to cover the ground well enough. 
This he could manage when it was a matter of 
telling something fairly simple about his per- 
sonal experience. When it came to repeating 
or summarizing ideas which were supposed to 
be gathered from books or lectures, he could 
produce only something vague and confused, a 
rather chaotic verbalism, often quite irrelevant 
to the question asked. 

Ralph’s writing appeared at its worst in any 
kind of test or paper which had to be written 
in class. In one such ease, for instance, he re- 
peatedly wrote “lession” for lesson and “lazzy” 
for lazy, as well as “salemen” for salesman, and 
“it seen” for it seems. Homonyms like to and 
too, their and there, were quite interchangeable 
so far as he was aware. Regularly he would 
leave off the ’s from a possessive noun. He 
would omit, from time to time, words which the 
sense required. So his writing often became 
a sort of code, unintelligible until one studied 
it out and guessed what must be supplied to 
give it meaning. This retouching was something 
of which he himself was quite incapable. Re- 
reading what he had written, he found nothing 
wrong. 

In the matter of grammar, Ralph was some- 


what unusual. In general, the grammatical 


crudities in his writing are no worse than what 
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many “successful” students might be caught 
saying, though they would know better than to 
write in such a manner. Ralph, however, is 
practically uninhibited by literary influence; he 
writes fully as badly as he would speak—or 
worse. He writes that he would “lay down for 
couple hours,” that he was “carrying to big of 
a load,” or that he “seen a good game last 
This or that “could of Such 


meaning as the difference between 


night.” been.” 
shades of 
comprehensive and comprehensible are com 
pletely lost upon him. 

His essential illiteracy of mental background 
is indicated by his seeming lack of all feeling 
for the most glaring differences of tone or style 
This will 


appear when we compare two quotations from 


in various kinds of reading-matter. 


a paper on poetry which he handed in to one 
of his instructors. The first quotation repre- 
sents Ralph’s own efforts at composition; the 
second is an unacknowledged borrowing from a 


book. 


[1] The rhetorical skill made Pope lines so com- 
prehensive. This is the way in which Pope write 
his poems, that make them easy to read and under- 
stand. Pope lines are easy to learn. His lines are 
skilful, that makes the reader always remember. 

[2] For Matthew Prior’s ‘‘Child of Quality’’ is 
one of his best poems, because it has won from Mr. 
Swinburne the praise of being the most adorable of 
nursery idyls that ever was or will be in our lan- 
guage. We shall not do the reader the wrong of 
quoting it but will close our best with another less 
known and post-humorously [sic] printed address to 
a little girl, who was the daughter of the poet’s 
friend, Edward Harley, and afterwards became 
Duchess of Portland. He has left behind him not 
a few pieces which have never yet been equalled for 
grace, ease, good humor, and spontaneity, and which 
are certain of immortality while there is any saving 
vertue [sic] in fame’s great antiseptic style. 
When Ralph was questioned later concerning 
this passage, the results were just what you 
would expect. He did not know the meaning 
of “idyl,”’ for instance; he was quite unaware 
of the medicinal meaning of virtue (potency or 
efficacy) which is here used figuratively; nat 
urally he could not explain the meaning of 
“antiseptic style.” This borrowed effusion is 
really overdone on the “literary” side. 

The amusing part of it—which is also really 
very sad in its implieations—is that Ralph 











copy out these dilettantistie 
quite irre levant, without even 
that 


Obviously the 


entences, mostly 


understanding them sufficiently to realize 


they were utterly useless to him. 


“Kor.” with which the first sentence begins, 


marked a transition with what went before, but 
Ralph knew no better than to copy it here where 
it makes no sense. That same sentence was 
other e unintelligible to him because he did 
not know the meaning of its pivotal word idyl. 
Kven worse, Ralph did not perceive the tower 
ng absurdity of the next sentence, beginning, 
“We shall not do the reader the wrong of 
quoting it,” and did not grasp the meaning well 
enough to realize that that long, trailing ir- 
relevant sentence promises that he will quote 


another poem, as of eourse he does not proceed 
to do. In this ridiculous sentence, explaining 


that the poem will not be quoted, there are ob 


viously various items which meant nothing to 
Ringer. Nevertheless he slavishly copied them 
down, just as he did the British spelling of 
“humour,” along with the Briticisms of literary 
L\ le, such as “not a few.” The passage seemed 
to sound good, and he took it on faith. 

The many-sided stupidity of this transparent 
attempt at plagiarism was matched by crude 
efforts to cheat in examinations. Placed on 


probation for low scholarship, Ralph was sub- 
The 


failures 


jected) to careful investigation. funda- 


mental eause of all his academie was 


not long in coming to light. Standardized read- 


ing-tests indicated his reading ability as at best 
no more than what could be expected of a boy 


in the fifth grade. Photographs of his eye- 


movements revealed the excessive number of 


fixations and regressive movements, the ex 


tremely short span of recognition, character 
istic of immaturity and low reading-rate. 

We have already noticed that Ralph possessed 
“average ability’; he was not lacking in native 
intelligence. Moreover, an eye examination 
showed nothing to indicate defective vision. 


When Ralph was promoted beyond the sixth 


cha ks 
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grade, he was pushed into an array of situa 
tions with which he was unprepared to eope. 
Naturally everything became more and more 
The notion of his 
being able to do satisfactory work in college 


hopeless as he went farther. 
was preposterous. Eventually he took refuge 
in dishonesty which only made matters worse 
His proficiency in sports got him nowhere; he 
had no chanee of eligibility in college. 

He was never properly prepared to enter hich 
school, let alone to be graduated therefrom. Ii 
his continued promotion was intended to save 
him from the “shock” of feeling inferior, it was 
surely an utter failure from that very point of 
view. Throughout high school his “inferiority 
complex in regard to academic work” was notice 
able; when he attempted college studies, it must 
have been overwhelming. It was no kindness to 
Ralph to keep on giving him, year after year, 
did 
which thereby was emptied of significance fo) 
On 


a recognition which he not deserve, and 
those of his comrades who did deserve it. 
the contrary, a “shock” at the proper time (it 
need not have been brutal) might have spared 
him an unending series of disappointments and 
discouragements through the rest of his life. 
The kind of laxity in school administration 
which appears in the ease of Ralph Ringer 
eomes sharply to light in the war situation in 
find 
who has talked with very many of the young 


which we ourselves at present. Anyone 
men now following intensive war-training pro- 
grams in our colleges and universities will have 
heard expressions of bitterness over “not having 
learned to study,” not having been subjected to 
real mental discipline, during earlier years. 
None of lads, 


poorly prepared as Ralph was, 


these are nearly so 
or they would 


rate, they are 


moreover, 
not be where they are. At any 
finding out very definitely that when students 
are being seriously and intelligently prepared 
to assume responsibility, they do not get pro- 
motion until they have shown that they are 
ready for it. 





“IF, DRUNK WITH SIGHT OF 
POWER...” 
THE recent relaxations in the regulations for 
food-rationing may be of slight significance in 


themselves, but, in relation to the way in which 
the needs of our armed forces are being met and 
in relation to the large shipments of foodstuffs 
for lend-lease purposes and for the relief of 
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conquered peoples, they take on a fairly fun- 
damental meaning—a meaning, indeed, in some 
ways so fundamental and far-reaching as almost 
to stagger the imagination. With nearly ten per 
cent of the total population in the armed forces 
and with another ten per cent or more engaged 
in making munitions of war and equipment for 
the armed forces, our country has demonstrated 
not only its ability to feed its soldiers and 
sailors in abundance and to clothe them in com- 
fort, not only its ability to supply allied peoples 
and conquered peoples with food and clothing 
in a fairly generous measure, but also its ability 
to keep the folks at home so well fed and well 
clothed that they can live in a degree of comfort 
which, in comparison with the lot of practically 
all other peoples of the world, is little short of 
luxury. 

This demonstration of wealth and productive 
capacity has been paralleled by the astounding 
record that has been made within a period of 
less than thirty months in the produetion of arms 
and equipment and other instruments and ma- 
terials of war: a Navy, now the largest and 
strongest in the world; bombing, fighting, and 
transport planes that will soon make the United 
States supreme in the air; merchant ships for 
our carrying needs and those of our Allies that 
will make the American 
marine the largest in maritime history; tanks, 
little and big, that roll off the assembly lines 
in constant streams; guns, ditto, ditto; shells 


postwar mercantile 


and explosives and all the lethal agencies of 
chemical warfare. 

It is to the credit of most of our columnists 
and commentators (who, in a way, take the place 
of the Horace Greeleys of a century ago in 
moulding public opinion) that they have dis- 
couraged anything akin to a collective gloating 
over these spectacular evidences of national 
wealth and national strength. The war is far 
from won, they persist in reminding us, and the 
American people on the home front may still 
have to take up several notches in their belts 
before peace comes. Beyond this, too, there is 
nothing that is more becoming to a rich and 
powerful nation than a due sense of collective 
and a contrite heart,” 





humility—‘‘an humble 
which recognizes that wealth and strength are 
relative terms, and that their possession im- 
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poses responsibilities that are far more funda- 
mental than are the privileges that it confers. 

In the postwar world, of course, a whole- 
hearted acceptance of these responsibilities will 
be the first condition of a relatively permanent 
world peace. There can be no doubt that the 
Global War has stemmed from the hope of the 
“have-nots” that, through military conquest and 
ruthless subjugation, they might themselves be- 
come the “haves.” There can be no doubt, too, 
that a postwar world which perpetuates and ac 
centuates the cleavages between the “haves” and 
the “have-nots” will always carry the threat of 
another cataclysm. In our own country, the ex- 
periences of the war have clearly demonstrated 
that technology can come very close to creating 
an economy of abundance, even with twenty per 
cent of the population engaged in nonprodue- 
tive activities. This has been demonstrated, it 
is true, In a country unusually blessed with nat- 
ural resourees. There is no good reason to con 
clude, however, that the natural resources of the 
world as a whole are not sufficient to permit the 
working of a similar miracle in the interests 
of mankind as a whole. 

Those of us who were taught physics in the 
high schools and colleges of the early 1890's 
have had a hard time in reconstructing our con- 
cepts of space, time, and causality in the light 
of the developments that came just before the 
close of the century and soon afterward, to say 
nothing of the even more revolutionary develop- 
ments of the 1910’s and 1920's. The old con 
cepts had served passing well in enabling us to 
understand the facts and principles that econ 
stituted the physical sciences at the time. They 
were not adequate to the comprehension of the 
split atom and an expanding universe. 

It is possible that some of the concepts and 
principles of economies that we were taught in 
those years long past, and many of which are 
found in present-day textbooks, are similarly 
inadequate to the economic order that seems 
now to be emerging under the catalyzing influ- 
ence of technology. Among these, we venture 
to suggest, may be the time-honored (or time- 
dishonored) concept of wealth. 

If the arguments set forth in the above para- 
graphs are valid, the position here taken would 
seem to have important implications for organ- 
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ized edueation. Concepts once firmly fixed are 
highly resistant to change, but the collective 
mind of the rising generation is, for all practical 
educational purposes, the tabula rasa postulated 


by Thomas Hobbes and John Locke.—W. C. B. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF COLLEGE WORK 
TO VETERANS’ NEEDS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


Tuer New York State Education Department 
has announced several changes in the regula- 
tions governing college admission and the grant- 


ing of college credit as applied to ex-service men 


and women.. Admission to college 


hall be on the basis of the completion of a standard 
The 


when a 


secondary-school program or 


econdary-sehoo! 


the equivalent. 
shall 


ident by normal progress, aeceleration, or other 
’ fay ’ ’ 


determine 


officials 
wise has completed an approved secondary-school 


course covering at least 16 units or the equivalent. 


Provision is also made for the recognition of 
(1) correspondence courses given and validated 
by the Armed Forces Institute; (2) correspond- 
ence courses given to 


service personnel by 


recognized colleges and universities under the 


) 


sponsorship of the AFI; and (3) institutional 
courses offered on the college eampus, such as 
the ASTP and the NCTP. 

Credit for military experience and for courses 
viven in service training schools is authorized 
under the following provisions: 

Not 


granted to veterans who have served at 


more than 10 semester hours’ credit may be 
least six 
months in the armed forees, for general military 
experience, basie and advanced training which in- 
cludes military seience, hygiene, physical training, 
and other experiences of edueational value. For 
those who have had less than six months’ military 
credit 
may be granted for the successful completion of the 


service not more than five semester hours’ 


basie or recruit training program. 

A limited amount of additional credit supported 
by documentary evidence may be granted by eol- 
leges and universities for work done systematically 
in service schools, technical 


specialty training 


schools, and officer candidate schools in which a 
part of the program is of college grade, provided: 
(1) it is applicable to the degree requirements of 
the institution; (2) it does not duplicate work for 
3) the 


|satisfactorily] validated. 


which eredit has already been granted; and 
quality of the work is 


Such credit, together with the basis on which it is 
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validated, shall become a part of the student's 
permanent college record. 


Significant also is the following regulation re 
garding the offering of high-school courses on 
college campuses: 

For a period terminating June 30, 1948, colleges 
and universities, in collaboration with secondary 
offer 


courses on a noncredit college basis to veterans 


school authorities, may secondary-schoo] 
and other students whose high-school programs have 
been interrupted by war work, if they have achieved 
senior standing in high school with records which 
indicate that they will qualify for admission to 
college. If it is to be applied toward the compl 
tion of a secondary-school course of study, such 
eredit shall be assigned by a secondary school. 


STUDY-EMPLOYMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


Rospert C. WoELLNER, executive 


Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement, 


secretary, 


the University of Chicago, has sent to ScHoo! 
AND Society the following report of a eo-opera 
tive project undertaken three years ago: 


The University of Chicago and Marshall Field 
and Company have had three highly satisfactory 
years of experience with a Study-Employment Pian 
for students. This plan enables self-supporting stu 
dents to synchronize their class and work schedules. 
Students have an exceptional opportunity by this 
arrangement to acquire an excellent education, earn 
money, and get valuable work experience. It regu 
larizes employment and provides work experience of 
a much higher order than the typical part-time 
jobs obtained by students who work their way 
through college. It is not, however, a co-operative 
plan in the usual sense of that term because class 
instruction is not formally co-ordinated with work 
experiences. The program is open to both men and 
women. Students engaged in this plan are usually 
registered for courses four quarters per year in 


stead of the typical three-quarter-per-year pro- 
gram. The Study-Employment Plan has been ex 


tended to other Chicago corporations. 

The plan as it operates at Marshall Field and 
Company received a most stimulating kind of in- 
centive last The decided interest which 
this corporation has always shown in the plan was 
further made known at that time by an announce- 
men of 25 full scholarships. These scholarships 
pay tuition to the extent of $300 a year and are 
in addition to the amount earned by the student 


autumn. 
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for the part-time work. 
scholarships must be on the Study-Employment 


Individuals assigned these 


Plan or applicants for it and must be approved by 
the Scholarship Committee of the university and 
by the director of personnel of Marshall Field and 
Company. 

Those interested in the Study-Employment Plan 
should write to the Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, the University of Chicago, and ap 
plicants for the Marshall Field 
scholarships address the Scholarship Committee, 
Room 203, Cobb Hall, the University of Chicago, 
Chieago 37. 


and Company 


PORTLAND PLANS NOW FOR THE 
POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is indebted to C. C. Har- 
vey, superintendent of schools, Nyssa (Ore.), for 
a copy of an editorial, “Portland School Board 
Looks Ahead,” which appeared in The*Oregon- 
ian (Portland), March 11, 1944. 
panying letter, Mr. Harvey says: “After the war 


In the aeeom- 


there will be much need for buildings, new equip- 
ment, and improvements in schools everywhere, 
which will work a burden on taxpayers if boards 
do not look ahead and plan for the postwar 
period.” He also ealls attention to the need of 
planning now for the employment of members 
of the armed forees who will be demobilized, we 
all hope, before many months have passed. This 
is indeed a time to reverse, in some respects at 
least, an old adage, making it read, “In time of 


war, prepare for peace.” The editorial follows: 


In voting a serial tax levy of $1,000,000 annually 
for five years for postwar reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, the Portland school board displayed 
sound and commendable judgment. 

The funds will be needed. There is much work 
to be done throughout the system, in new construc- 
tion, repair, and general improvement, and the local 
schools will, within a few years, have a rather steep 
inerease in enrollment. 

The board, in taking this action, approves the 
pay-as-you-go plan for postwar work, which is the 
most desirable method when feasible. There will be, 
however, many public improvements of such seale 
that bonded indebtedness will be desirable, since 
conditions for marketing bonds appear propitious 
for some time to come. 

The Portland board’s action is based upon au- 
thority, granted all districts in the state by the last 
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legislature, to provide a postwar fund through serial 
levy. The new budget form, issued by the several 
counties, contains a section for such a levy. As 
budget time approaches for the district, school au- 
thorities should give much thought to their own 
needs and to the possibility of providing employ- 
ment through sound and needed plant improvement. 


THE SCHOOLS JOIN IN FIGHTING 
THE BLACK MARKET 

J. Ceci. ParKeEr, chief, Educational Service 
Branch, OPA, recently called attention to the 
important work that the schools are doing in 
combating black-market activities, particularly 
in connection with gasoline coupons: 

Schools throughout the nation are taking seri 
ously the problem of black marketing of coupons 
and gasoline, even though only a minority of their 
young people are directly involved. Superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, and students themselves 
are acting to put a stop to illegal practices in 
handling gas coupons, 

One of the earliest and best examples of what 
Last 


January, public-edueation officials there issued a 


is being done is reported from Denver, Colo. 


special wartime bulletin for use in all junior and 
senior high schools. Entitled ‘‘Help Control In 
flation—Price and Wage Control,’’ it contains a 
thought-and-action provoking unit on eombating 
black More recently, 
schools conducted an all-out 
illegal transactions in gasoline and coupons, par- 


markets, Denver’s publie 


have drive against 


ticularly by high-school-age youth. 


Referring specifically to educational activities 
related to the gasoline problem, Dr. Parker 
quoted from a letter to a loeal newspaper from 
Charles E. Greene, superintendent of schools, 
Denver. Dr. Greene wrote: 

Since the exposure of the black market, each of 
our senior high schools has conducted a vigorous 
drive against abuses and violations of the gasoline- 
rationing regulations. In general assemblies at the 
schools, officials of the War Price and Rationing 
Board have addressed the student bodies. Prin 
cipals and teachers have spoken frequently on this 
question to large and small groups of students. 
The black-market problem has been given careful 
consideration in social-science classes. . . . In all 
senior high schools, the student councils have given 


consideration to the matter. 
What Denver is doing, Dr. Parker empha- 


sized, is also being done by numerous high 
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schools and school systems throughout the coun- 


try. Local schools are undertaking this war- 
time educational program, usually on their own 
initiative and often at the suggestion of their 
chief state 
tates, the heads of state education departments 


have prepared and distributed to schools basie 


school officers. In a number of 


informational materials and program outlines, 
all dealing with the gas black-marketing situ- 


ation. 


A NEW SERVICE IN ALCOHOL EDU- 
CATION AND ALCOHOL-FREE 
RECREATION 
W. Roy Brea, executive secretary ot Allied 
Youth, Ine., announced recently that “a new and 
aleohol 


alcohol-free recreation is now ready for com- 


long-awaited service in edueation and 
munity organizations of religious, edueational, 
or elvie character.” 

Any organized group under worthy sponsor- 
ship and counseling may enroll as an Allied 
Youth Interest Group. A 12-month enrollment 
and service plan to help elubs, classes, alcohol- 
free social clubs or lounges, YMCA and YWCA 
units, and other community groups has been in 
operation since last January. The service in- 
eludes, among other things, subseriptions to 
‘Aleoholfax”’ 


variety of facts that are important to youth and 


a digest and interpretation of a 


to the country in connection with alcohol prob- 
and to The Allied monthly 
containing factual articles and sug 
both 


lems, Youth—a 
mavrazine 
gestions on educational and recreational 
programs. 

Additional information will be furnished by 
Allied Youth, NEA Building, 1201 16th 


Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Ine., 


THE NEW ACADEMY OF PEDAGOGI- 
CAL SCIENCES, USSR 

He Soviet Scientists Anti-Fascist Committee 

has sent to SCHOOL AND Society by wireless a 


report by Eugene Medynsky, professor of the 
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history of education, Lenin Pedagogical Insti- 
tute (Moseow), which reads in part as follows: 

The first staff of active members for the new 
Academy of the Pedagogical Sciences has been ap 
Barkoy, 
professor of geography and author of several text 
books; V. 
Academician Derzhavin, a distinguished scholar and 
Kaikov, head of the department of 


pointed. It includes, among others, A. 


Verkhovsky, professor of chemistry, 


teacher; I. 
pedagogies, Lenin Pedagogical Institute, who will 
act as vice-president of the academy; K. Korniloy, 
psychologist and author of the textbook on this 
subject used in the pedagogical institutes; Pro 
fessor Medynsky; Academician Sergei Obnorsky, 
authority on questions relating to the Russian lan 
guage; Anna Pankratova, professor of history and 
corresponding member, Academy of Sciences; Aca 
demician Vladimir Potemkin, professor of history 
and people’s commissar of education, RSFSR, who 
will serve as president of the academy; Alexei Tol 
stoi, novelist and member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences; Pavlo Tychina, Ukrainian poet and people’s 
commissar of edueation, Ukrainian SSR; Alexander 
Khinchin, mathematician and corresponding mem 
ber, Academy of Sciences; and Academician Leo 
Scherba, linguist. 

Among the immediate tasks confronting the acad 
emy are the furthering of the Stalin plan for com 
pulsory education; a study of questions relating to 
school organization and methods of teaching; a 
study of the lives and achievements of famous 
teachers; and a study of the experiences gained by 
the schools of democratic countries. 

The general problem of the academy is the con 
dueting of scientific research in the field of edu- 
cation, including general pedagogies, the history of 
education, school hygiene, special education (the 
blind, the deaf, and the mentally deficient) ; meth 
ods of teaching secondary-school subjects; and the 
training of researeh workers. The academy in- 
cludes four research institutes (theory of education, 
history of education, psychology, and methods of 
teaching defectives); a state library for public 
education; and the editing and publishing of the 
magazine, Soviet Pedagogy. Graduate courses for 
the master’s and doctor’s degrees have been organ- 
ized for thirty and twenty persons, respectively. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
ALEXANDER HowaArp MENEELY, professor of 


history, Dartmouth College, has been appointed 


president, Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.), to 


sueceed J. Edgar Park, whose intention to re- 
tire, August 1, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 11, 1943. 

Ernest C. CoLWELt, dean, Divinity School, 
and dean of the faculties, the University of 
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Chicago, has been appointed a vice-president 
of the university to sueceed Emery T. Filbey, 
reported in 
Colwell 
will continue to serve as dean, professor of New 
Testament, and head of the department; as vice- 
president, he will handle educational adminis- 


whose retirement, July 1, was 


ScHooL AND Society, May 13. Dr. 


tration. Mr. Munnecke, whose appointment as 
a vice-president was announced in these col- 
umns, February 26, will co-ordinate the busi- 
ness and administrative affairs of the univer- 
sity, and William B. Benton, the other vice- 
president, administers special and extension 
projects, such as the Round Table and Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica, Ine. 
WituiaAM D. CopELAND, Lincoln 
College (Decatur, Ill.), has been appointed vice- 
president, Lake Forest (Ill.) College. He will 


assume his new duties in July. 


president, 


Ropert P. Parrerson, Under-Secretary of 
War, was appointed honorary chancellor of 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), May 15, 
for the academic 1944-45, 
Joseph C. Grew, former Ambasador to Japan, 
who held the post during 1943-44. Mr. Patter- 
son will speak at the combined 149th commence- 


ment and alumni ceremonies, June 25. 


year, succeeding 


P. Maset NELSON, head of the department 
of foods and nutrition, lowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), has 
been appointed dean, Division of Home EKeo- 
nomics, to sueceed Genevieve Fisher, who will 
retire, September 1. 

THE REVEREND Howarp L. RuBENDALL, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Chureh, Albany 
(N. Y.), will sueceed the Reverend William E. 
Park as headmaster, Mount Hermon ( Mass.) 
School, July 1. Dr. Park, president of the 
Northtield schools, East Northfield (Mass.), has 
been acting headmaster during the current aca- 
demic year. 

Harry A. Scort, professor of physical edu- 
‘ation, Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.), has been 
appointed professor of physical education and 
chairman of the department of physical edu- 
cation for men, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College. On 
September 1, he will sueceed Frederick W. 
Maroney, whose appointment as dean of stu- 
dents and chairman of personnel service was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 1. 
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Epwarp K. Brown, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, Cornell University, has been 
appointed professor of English, the University 
of Chicago, and will assume his new duties with 


the beginning of the summer quarter, July 1. 


Howarp F. 
(N. J.) High School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal, Graham-Eckes School (Palm Beach, 
Fla.), to sueceed Samuel Foss Holmes, who will 
EKu- 


Hart, principal, East Orange 


become principal emeritus, September 1. 
gene L. Metz, headmaster, will take a group of 
boys for a summer seminar to his home in Man- 
chester (Mass.); Rose Bishop Ashley, dean of 
the faculty, will take a group of girls to Mexico 
City to study at the University of Mexico. This 
is the sixteenth year that Mrs. Ashley has taken 
a group of students to Mexico City. 


JoHN RusseELtt Mason, librarian, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), 
was recently appointed to the additional post 


of curator of art. 


BENJAMIN Fitts STANTON, associate 


fessor of edueation, Mount Union College (Alli 


pro 


anee, Ohio), has been named faculty adviser of 


the newly organized chapter of Future Teachers 


of America at the college. 


ELIzABETH EK. Hoyt, professor of economics 
and home management, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, has been ap- 
Board of 


International 


pointed to the Directors of the 


Citizens Conference, EKeonomiecs 
Union, a group “attempting to bring the eco- 
nomie factors, which must be considered in 
international organization, into the foreground 
of postwar planning.” L. W. Butler, professor 
of physics, has been given leave of absence for 
research on naval equipment at the Naval Ord- 


nance Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


W. HENRY COOKE, protessor of history, 
Claremont (Calif.) 
pointed co-ordinator for the California Asso- 


Adult 


The association, representing 150 evening high 


Colleges, has been ap- 


ciation of Edueation Administrators. 
schools in the state, will meet in Claremont for 
a Leaders Institute, August 3-6. The institute 
will conclude the program of the summer-ses- 
sion seminar for leaders of adult edueation for 
which a number of tuition scholarships are 


available. Information may be obtained from 
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the office of the director of studies, Harper 


Hall, Claremont. 
Epwin R. 


Fund, 


EMBREE, president of the Julius 


Rosenwald was elected to a seven-year 
term trustee of Sarah Lawrence College 


(Bronxville, N. Y.), May 10. 


ford, a member of the musie staff, was re-elected 


Jerome Swin- 


faculty representative on the board. 


Mary KE. Ditton, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, New York City Board of Edueation, 
was elected president of the board, May 9. Miss 
Dillon, who sueeeeds Ellsworth B. Buck, is the 
first woman to be eleeted to this important post. 
Mr. Buck has resigned after two years of service 


to accept the Republican nomination as ecandi- 


date for Congress. 

Lois M. Cuark, adviser in early childhood 
and elementary education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, has been 


elected president, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA. 
J. M. BoNesprake&, instructor in history, 


Waynesboro (Pa.) High School, assumed the 


post of research and statistical adviser in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, April 
15. 

Raymon F. 


HATFIELD, assistant superinten 


dent of schools, Warren County (Ohio), as 
sumed the superintendeney, April 15, succeed- 


ing Charles H. Bohl, 


thirty-eight years of 


- 


who was retired after 


service as teacher and 
administrator. 


A. E. 
Peebles (Ohio), has been elected to the super 


schools, 


SECRIST, superintendent of 
intendeney of Adams County to sueceed D. G 
Wilson. 
ARTHUR 
schools, Bloomington (IIl.), has been elected to 


PauL GossarD, superintendent of 


sueceed James N. Muir in the superintendeney 
at Quincy, Mass. He will assume his new duties, 
June 1. 

schools, 
A. Bow 
man as superintendent of schools, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
Kent (Ohio) State University, was reported in 
‘y, Mareh 4. 

JAMES F. Conway, submaster, Lowell (Mass. ) 
High Sehool, elected 


schools, May 4, in a reorganization of the per- 


Pau. C. 


(Ohio), has sueeeeded George 


BuNN, superintendent of 


Lorain 
Mr. Bowman’s appointment as president, 
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was superintendent of 
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sonnel of the city’s schools in which Vincent \ 
McCartin, Raymond A, 
Sullivan, headmaster of the high school, were 


superintendent, and 
given posts as high-school teachers. Joseph G. 
Pyne, master of the high school, was named to 
the headmastership. Joseph Emile Lemire and 
Kenneth N. 
masterships. According to the Lowell Sun, May 


Goward were promoted to sub 


5, the changes were made in the interest of 


economy, since the new appointees receive 


smaller salaries than did the former ineumbents. 


GEORGE BLACKWELL, acting superintendent ot 
schools, St. Joseph (Mo.), has been named to 
the superintendeney to sueceed Tracey Dale, 
who is in service with the armed forces. 

Irvin E. 


Rosa, superintendent of schools, 


Davenport (Iowa), has resigned to aecept a 


post with the’ Josten Company, Owatonna, 
Minn. 
B. F. Quica, for the past twenty-four years 


Rome (Ga.), has 
asked to be relieved of his duties beeause of ill 
health. 


emeritus, August 1. 


superintendent of schools, 


Mr. Quigg will become superintendent 


Recent Deaths 

WILLIAM KILBORNE STEWART, professor emer 
itus of comparative literature, Dartmouth Col 
lege, died, May 6, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Professor Stewart went to the college in 1899, 
following a year’s service as assistant in Ger 
man, Harvard University. He held the posts 
of instructor (1899-1907), assistant professor 
(1907-14), and professor of comparative litera 
ture, 1914-43. 
Mary CHERUBIM, organizer (1919) 


Comptometer 


SISTER 
and former principal, Victory 
and Business School (Mount Vernon, N. Y.), 
died, May 8, at the age of seventy-eight years 


WILbert T. FERGUSON, vice-president emer 
itus, Illinois Wesleyan University (Blooming 
ton), died, May 9, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. Dr. Ferguson, who had served in the 
vice-presidency (1921-40), went to the univer 
sity in 1894 as professor of Greek and German, 
a post that he held until last January. He had 
been an instructor in Adrian (Mich.) College, 
1890-94. 

THE REVEREND EDWARD CARRIGAN, S.J., pro- 
fessor of English, Loyola University (Chicago), 
died, May 9, at the age of fifty-two years. 
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Father Carrigan, who had held the professorship 
in Loyola University since 1938, had served as 
professor of English (1921-24), John Carroll 
University (Cleveland), and director of the 
department of English and dean, College of 
Arts (1929-38), 
Cineinnati. 


Liberal Xavier University, 


Max SCHLOESSINGER, librarian, orientalist, 
and former associate chancellor, Hebrew Uni- 
versity (Jerusalem), died in New York City, 


May 9, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


Norris ARTHUR Brisco, first dean, School of 
Retailing, New York University, died, May 9. 
Dr. Brisco, who would have been sixty-nine 
years old, July 23, went to New York Univer- 
sity in 1920 to direct the newly established 
Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling. 
When the training school beeame the School of 
Retailing (1921), he was named director and 
in 1928 was appointed dean. Before going to 
New York University, he had organized the 
School of Commerce in the State University 
of Iowa (1917) and prior to that time had 
served as tutor in history (1905-07) and in- 
structor in economies (1907-15), City College 
(New York), and professor of political econ- 
omy and sociology and head of the department 
(1915-16), the State University of Iowa. 


W. R. Grey, professor emeritus of Latin, 
Davidson (N. C.) College, died, May 9, at the 
age of eighty-six years. Dr. Grey had served 
the college from 1886 for approximately forty 
years. 

Sir ArTHUR THOMAS QUILLER-CoucH, King 
Edward VII professor of English literature, 
University of Cambridge, and compiler of the 
“Oxford Book of English Verse,” died, May 12, 
at the age of eighty years. Sir Arthur, who 
was knighted in 1910, had held the King Ed- 
ward VII professorship since 1912. He was 
well known in the United States for the “Oxford 
Book of English Verse,” which he published in 
1900 and which had its only revision in 1940, 
and earlier for such novels as “The Splendid 


Spur.” 


Tuomas E. YerGcer, professor of music, La- 
fayette College (Easton, Pa.), succumbed to a 
heart attack, May 12, at the age of fifty-five 
years. Mr. Yerger had served the college as 
assistant in the department of mechanical engi- 
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neering, organist, and director of the glee elub 
(since 1920), and for a number of years in the 
professorship. 

JAMES Forp, associate professor of social 
ethies, Harvard 
aminer, New York Civil Service Commission, 
died, May 12. 


years old at the time of his death, was known 


University, and expert ex 


Dr. Ford, who was fifty-nine 


internationally as an authority on slum clear- 
anee and better housing. He had served the 
university as an instructor (1909-13), assistant 
professor (1913-21), and associate professor, 
since 1921. 

WitLiAM BENNETT Bi1zzELL, president emer- 
itus, University cf Oklahoma, died, May 13, at 
the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Bizzell had 
served as superintendent of schools (1900-10), 
Navasota (Tex.); president (1910-14), College 
of Industrial Arts (now Texas State College for 
Women, Denton); president (1914-25), Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas (Col- 
lege Station); and president, (1925-41), Uni 
versity of Oklahoma. 

KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp, former member 
of the staff, the University of Chieago, died, 
May 14. 
old at the time of her death, had served in the 
field of 
entire professional life. principal 
(1888-90), East Greenwich (R. I.) Academy; 
eritie teacher (1893-95), and supervisor of his 


Miss Dopp, who was eighty-one years 


during almost her 


She 


teacher education 


was 


tory and nature study and teaching methods 
(1899-1900), Wisconsin State Normal School 
Oshkosh); principal (1895-96), Moline (IIl.) 
Training School; head of the training depart- 
ment (1896-98), one of the normal schools of 
South Dakota; director of training (1898-99), 
Utah; and 
instructor in correspondence study (1902-18) 
and extension lecturer (1905-10), the Univer- 


normal department, University of 


sity of Chicago. 

Harrison Boyp ASH, associate professor of 
Latin, University of Pennsylvania, succumbed 
to a heart attack, May 15, at the age of fifty- 
two years. Dr. Ash, who had taught Latin in 
publie schools (1913-17, 1919-24), went to the 
university as an instructor in Latin (1924) and 
became successively assistant professor (1936) 
and associate professor, 1939. He was well 
known for his research on Roman writers on 


agriculture, especially Cato and Columella. 
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Coming Events 
Tue fourth annual Conference for Teachers 
of the Social High Schools 


Junior Colleges will be held at the University 


Sciences in and 


of Chicago, July 5-7. “Problems in the Social 
War 


Copies of the printed program may be obtained 


scrences mM and Peace” will be the theme. 
by writing to Earl S. Johnson, Summer Quarter 


Office, the University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Other Items 
Ambrose L. SUHRIE, professor emeritus of 
edueation, New York University, will return to 
mater, State Teachers College (Cali 
the fiftieth 
of his graduation to deliver the commencement 


Now—A Half Century of 


his alma 


fornia, Pa.), May 28, anniversary 


address, “Then and 
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Distinctive Achievement in American Public 


Edueation.” 


Education in the Magazines 

ArtHuuR H. Compton, professor of physics, 
the University of Chieago, has contributed an 
article, “Keep Faith in Schools,” to the May 
number of The Rotarian. Dr. Compton points 
out that, in this period of technical development 
and emphasis on technical education, “the long- 
range objectives of education must be kept in 
mind. We must remember that ceaseless and 
fearless search for the truth is the basie prin 
ciple which must grip youth as finally they re 
turn from the battlefields. We must hold 
resolutely to our conviction that through edu 
cation alone can we find the way to achieve 


” 


man’s welfare. ... 


Shorter Papers... 





FACING FOUR PERTINENT 
POSTWAR FACTS 


As a nation, Americans are concerned with 
two things: the winning of the war and the 
establishing of world peace and world order. 
Any consideration of world peace must be 


prefaced by a fearless facing of the taets upon 


which any profitable deliberation of a postwar 
What are the facts that 


fearlessly faced? 


peace rests. must be 

First, it must be realized that the end of the 
present conflict will not usher in a permanent 
Mankind has 


laborious elimb through the 


world peace, made a slow and 


various stages of 
social development. Whatever social progress 
man has made has been achieved through a long 
A study ol 


the great social accomplishments 


and tedious process of evolution. 
any one ol 
illustrates this fact. The idea that slavery had 
no place in the social order developed slowly. 
The idea of democracy, finding first ex pression 
in Greek culture and coming to a fuller expres 
sion in the American Revolution and the French 
Revolution, has not yet reached the stage of 
full maturity in any part of the eivilized world. 
World peace, the capstone of human achieve 
ment, must likewise pass through the long and 
often discouraging process that has character- 
ized human freedom and democracy. Only a 


brief space of time has marked the endeavor 


of man to secure world peace. How ean the 
highest social ideal of man be obtained in such 


a short period of time? People believed that 





the end of World War I would find world peace 
fully established, but they discovered that they 
had been engaged in wishful thinking. Disillu- 
sionment will again be their lot if they fail to 
realize that world peace does not spring into 
being fullborn, like Minerva. 

The faeing of this facet does not, however, 
need to lead one into a state of pessimism or 
of utter futility, for the end of each violent 
struggle finds mankind nearer the goal for 
which the battle was fought. 
Magria Charta found man nearer the goal of 
human liberty and democracy; the American 
and the French Revolution found 
man considerably nearer that goal. The end of 
World War I found world-peace consciousness 
more a reality than it had ever been before. 
That struggle was not a complete loss for world 


The writing of the 


Revolution 


peace, as many people think, even though the 
impossible dream that it built up was shattered. 
It brought the world a step nearer the ultimate 
goal. Likewise, the winning of this war will 
not bring permanent world peace; but it will 
hasten the day when that dream will become a 
reality. If people will frankly face this fact, 
they will save themselves bitter disappointment ; 
and they can prevent the loss of any ground 
that may be won at the end of the struggle. In 
place of disappointment there ean be the assur- 
ance that they have made possible the next step 
in the fulfillment of the supreme achievement 


of mankind. How ean the ground be held? 


Second, it must be realized that physical force 
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will never prove adequate in ushering in per- 
manent world peace. At best it is only a tem- 
porary measure that may be necessary to main- 
tain order while the world household is being 
established. Anyone who has learned to read 
correctly the history of mankind will expect no 
more from physical foree, for it is, by its very 
nature, contrary to the fundamental principle 
of world peace. Something better must be em- 
ployed if the ground gained for permanent 
world peace is to be held for a further advance 
at some future period. What adequate agent 
ean be used? 

Third, it must be realized that an adequate 
philosophy of life must be the effective agent. 
It was the philosophy of the Christian religion 
that proved to be stronger than the physical 
force of the Roman Empire and that shaped the 
future progress of western civilization; and the 
essential spirit of this philosophy must shape 
future civilization if mankind is to reach the 
pinnacle of social development, permanent 
world peace. 

Those individuals who would help to hold the 
ground reached after the present struggle is 
over must choose from among three philosophies 
that dominate current thinking: the mechanistie, 
the experimental, and the idealistic. The mecha- 
nistie philosophy will be found wanting, for it 
relegates the individual to an insignificant and 


That 


conception of the insignificance of the individual 


mechanical role in a mechanistie universe. 


destroys the very germ of democracy, which is 
a belief in the supreme worth of the individual. 
The experimental philosophy stresses the impor- 
tanee of the individual, but it emphasizes too 
strongly the development of the individual as a 
social being and fails to tie that development 
with an objective outside and beyond the im- 
mediate experience of the individual. When one 
contemplates the experimental philosophy of 
life, he faces the question: For what ultimate 
objective does the development of the individual 
as a social being exist? At this point the phi- 
losophy fails, for permanent world peace rests 
upon the development of the individual as a 
social being in terms of the ultimate purpose 
of creation, not in terms only of immediate in- 


dividual experiences. Only the idealistic phi- 


losophy does what the experimental philosophy 
fails to do. 


It not only stresses individual de- 
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velopment, but it stresses that development in 
terms of the ultimate objective of creation, the 
brotherhood of man, which is the sole basis for 
permanent world peace. How is the world to be 
indoctrinated with this philosophy? 

Fourth, it 
must carry the burden of establishing perma- 


must be realized that edueation 


nent world peace. National educational systems 
must become international educational systems. 
This conception of future education calls for 
leaders must 


two things: edueational 


an international background and outlook, and 


possess 


schools and colleges must become international 
in curricula and in the composition of student 
bodies. Educational leaders must be familiar 
with the cultures of all peoples, and they must 
possess a clear-cut conception of the ultimate 
common objective toward which all mankind 
must strive if man is to experience to the fullest 
More- 


eurricula of the 


degree the highest social development. 
over, the boundaries of the 
schools and the colleges, now fixed largely by 
occidental heritage, must be extended, and they 
must become international in scope. Oriental 
culture must share equally with occidental cul- 
ture in the curricular content. There must be 
a greater exchange of students among all coun 
tries, on both the secondary and the collegiate 
levels. This exchange should be among students 
possessing the abilities that would qualify them 
for future leadership in their own countries. 

A consideration of this conception of future 
education leads one to raise the question: What 
In the 


first place, teachers colleges and schools of edu- 


is America’s part in such a program? 


cation must revise their professional curricula 
in order that educational leaders adequately 
trained for a greater educational task will be 
available. In the second place, a number of 
schools and colleges, both publie and private, 
must become international institutions, catering 
to international educational needs and offering 
training for international leadership. 

This whole conception of education may, how- 
ever, become dangerous if zeal for the cause 
leads to a greater degree of nationalism rather 
than to a greater degree of internationalism. 
The cultural heritage of each nation must be 
maintained, and propaganda that leads to uni- 
formity in that respect must be held in check. 
There exists the menace that the countries pos- 
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West 


become imbued with the desire to impose that 


essing the cultural heritage of the may 


heritage upon the East. National cultures must 
be cherished as a common philosophy of life is 
(ie eloped 

West and Hast 


philosophical ground? 


Can ever meet on a common 
As one tries to answer 
this question, he will find assistance in the recog- 
nition of the fact that Christianity, the essential 
philosophically idealistic, had 
its beginning in the Kast found its fullest 


on in the West. 


pirit of which 1s 


and 


Is it too much to expect 
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that a still fuller expression of that philosophy 
may be had when both West and East join in 
making the highest social advancement of man- 
The 


writer believes that permanent world peace ean 


kind, permanent world peace, a reality? 


be a practical reality if men are willing to face 
the facts that are involved and to wait for the 
evolutionary process through which all human 
development passes. 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NorTH HOLLYWooD, CALIF. 
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“MESSIANIC COMPLEX” AGAIN: 
A REPLY TO DR. JACOBS! 

[IN ScHooL. AND Society, January 15, Charles 
sarbara (Calif.) State 


stimulated by a sug- 


THE 


Santa 

length, 
restion in the number for September 25, 1943, 
that the Assembly, 


which met at Harpers Ferry in September, 1943, 


L. Jae bs, dean, 
College, wrote at 


International Edueation 
had a “Messianie complex” to support a plan to 
Impose democratic edueation upon the world. A 
eareful reading of the published report, “Edu 
eation for International Seeurity,” will not re- 
veal any proposal for foreing or imposing demo- 


At the 


Hlarpers Ferry conference there was expressed 


‘atic edueation on the Axis countries. 


very often deep concern lest, after the military 
victory of the United Nations, the totalitarians 
should again outwit the advocates of democratic 
principles and foree anew their beliefs upon 
But there was no confidence 


As- 


sembly meeting in the possibility of the sup- 


their populations. 
expressed at the International Education 
porters of democracy successfully foreing their 
principles of education and life upon the Axis 
populations, nor was there any expression of 
a desire to make the attempt. 

Many of the proposals of Dr. Jacobs are con- 
tained in the report of the Harpers Ferry meet- 
ing. This ean perhaps best be illustrated by 
certain quotations from Dean Jacobs’s statement 
and from the report of the Harpers Ferry con- 
ference. Dr. Jaeobs, strong advocate “of our 
American way of life in spite of its obvious 

1The editor regrets that, through his own in- 
advertence, the publication of this reply has been 
so long delayed.—W. C. B. 


weaknesses,” asks, “Am I, or is any other 
advocate of American democracy, justified in 
imposing our way on others?” The members 
of the International Education Assembly said 


Ge” 


of the section, “Proposals for the Reconstruction 


The conference report at the conclusion 


of the Edueational Programs of the Axis Coun- 


tries,” acknowledges that “some of the objee 
tionable features of the education of the Axis 
countries exist in the program of other coun- 
tries,” and states that “the new educational ad- 


ministration in the Axis countries should be 
brought into full participation in international 
organizations for education.” But it is not in 
tended that the new Axis administrations should 
We are told 


that the international group of educators meet 


be foreed into this participation. 


ing at Harpers Ferry proposed to go over to 
the conquered countries and dictate to their 
people “a system of education totally foreign to 
their culture.” No such proposal was made. In 
stead it was proposed that the new edueational 
policies and procedures should be planned and 
operated by the educational authorities of the 
(Axis) country. For good and sufficient rea 
sons, it is expected that the present Axis educa- 
tional systems will ultimately be eradicated. But 
the conference report advocates an attempt “to 
secure the co-operation of loeal people who are 
in sympathy with the general objectives and to 
have as many of the steps in educational recon- 
struction as possible taken by the local adminis- 
trators,” namely in Axis countries. It is pro- 
posed that, during the period of military and 
civilian oceupation after the defeat of the Axis 
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countries, the administrators should “seek the 
collaboration of selected representative national 
and loeal leaders in all operations.” 

Obviously the same principle should hold in 
United Nations. In the 
section of the Harpers Ferry conference report, 


the war-devastated 


“Proposals for Rebuilding the Educational Pro- 
erams of the War-Devastated United Nations,” 
it is stated that the survey of educational needs 
and the formulation of plans should be carried 
out “by the political and educational authorities 
of each of the devastated countries. This can 
be done only by the national and loeal authori- 
Later the that ‘the 
authorities of each of the war-devastated coun- 


ties.” report declares 
tries will, of course, feel fully independent in 
the nature of the educational program to be 
developed in their respective countries after the 
war.” And especially note further: “The grant- 
ing of aid by members of the United Nations 
will not carry with it the right to determine the 
educational policy of the country receiving the 


” 


aid Dean Jacobs suggests the organization 
of an international edueation group to include, 
“in addition to leading educators from the 
United Nations, acceptable representatives of 
the people for whom the edueation is intended.” 
Indeed, this educational program is intended for 
members of the United Nations and hence there 
should be no difficulty on this score. But when 
Dr. Jacobs proposes that the object of his group 
“should be to propose means, recommend cur- 
ricula, suggest content, and advise on leader- 
ship,” by implication he might be said to go 
farther on the road of control than the Inter- 
national Education Assembly. 

But it is Dean Jacobs’s criticism of the con- 
cepts of political government that causes me the 
deepest concern. We are told that the Weimar 
Republic “brought to its unhappy land nothing 
but chaos and to a once-contented people under 
its last Kaiser only insecurity and dire misery.” 
Granted that the Germans had no experience in 
democratic government, but it was their failure 
to try honestly to make the Weimar Republic 
work that continued the insecurity and misery to 
which the Kaiser’s autocratic government had 
brought that country. As Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
reign advanced there was increasing discontent 
among the rank and file of the German people, 
and the only groups that felt satisfied and secure 
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were the monarchists, the Junkers, the big in- 
dustrialists, and certain of the higher elergy. 
We agree that helping to bring about a demo- 
cratic regime is one thing, and imposing it is 
another. But, to be candid, after the military 
phase of this tremendous struggle of conflicting 
ideologies, will it not be imperative to maintain 
control and supervision in Germany until we 
ean be sure that there will not be a new resur- 
gence of Nazi totalitarian doctrines with their 
hideous practices, and until there will be ample 
opportunity for the expression of those humani- 
tarian ideals that have not been lacking in the 
Germany of the past? 

It is hoped that an International Organiza- 
tion for Education and Cultural Development 
will be established, alongside a political organi- 
zation for world order and justice, and hence 
peace. The educational and cultural organiza- 
tion, though intimately related to the interna- 
tional political organization, should not be fully 
controlled by it. 
education, there should be no compulsion of 


Furthermore in the field of 


educational principles and programs on the 
member countries. But it seems to us that, as 
the conference’s “Proposals for the Establish- 
ment of an International Organization for Edu- 
eation and Cultural Development” declares, “if 
any country should develop a program which 
threatens the peace of the world, the authori- 
ties of the international organization for educa- 
tion and cultural development should inform the 
government of the offending country in an effort 
to secure elimination of the objectionable prac- 
tice.” If after publicity the objectionable prac- 
tice continues, “the matter should be referred to 
political 
This is a realistie relationship between 


the international organization for 
action.” 
international education and international politi- 
sal action. If there is objection to this type of 
compulsion through orderly processes of inter- 
national action, then we must make the best of 
it. It is granted that it will be effective only to 
the extent that the international organization 
is eapable of protecting its members as a com- 
munity of nations under collective security. 

On these questions, the writer may refer the 
reader to an article entitled “Reeducation and 
Rehabilitation at Home and Abroad,” in Fdu- 
cation, November, 1943. The views expressed 


are personal, but are not at variance certainly 
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with the findings of the Harpers Ferry conter- 
Assembly. 
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